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THE LARGER FAITH. 
WE pray no more, made lowly wise, 
For miracle and sign ; 
Anoint our eyes to see within 
The common, the divine. 


‘Lo here, lo there,” no more we cry, 
Dividing with our call 
The mantle of thy presence, Lord, 


That seamless covers all. 


We turn from seeking thee afar 
And in unwonted ways 
To build 


The temples of thy 


from out our daily lives 

praise 

And if thy casual 
To hearts of o 


comings, Lord, 


d were dear 


What joy shall dwell within the faith 
That feels thee ever near 
And nobler vet shall dut row, 
And more shall worship be 
When thou art found in all our life 
And all our life in the 
Fre cL. é 


“ QUAKER STRONGHOLDS.” —II: 
Ovr author, after reviewing the organization of the 
Society of Friends, its different meetings and forms 
of business, with which most of us are familiar, goes 
on to explain the views of Friends in regard to the 
Inner Light. Upon this interesting point she says: 
“The one corner-stone of belief upon which the 
Society of Friends is built is the conviction that G rd 
does indeed communicate with each one of the spirits 
he has made, in a direct and living inbreathing of 
some measure of the breath of his own life; that he 
never leaves himself without a witness in the heart 
as well as in the surroundings of man; and that in 
order to clearly hear the Divine voice thus speaking 
to us we alone with him in 
the secret place of his presence; that all flesh should 


need to be still,—to be 
keep silence before him. When questioned 
as to the reality and nature of the Inner Light, the 
early Friends were accustomed in return to ask the 
questioners whether they did not sometimes feel 
something within them that showed them their sins ; 
and to assure them that thissame power which made 
manifest, and, therefore, was truly light, would also, 
if yielded to, lead them out of sin. This assurance, 
that the light which revealed was also the power 
which would heal sin, was George Fox’s gospel. ; 
Faithfulness to the light is the watchword of all who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness—of all seekers 


1 See notice in issue of Third month 14. 
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after the kingdom of heaven. Is this merely an 


equivalent for the more commonplace expression 
‘obedience to conscience’? Surely not. Conscience, 
as we all know, is liable to perversion, to morbid ex- 
aggeration, to partial insensibility, to twists and 
crotchets of all sorts, and itself needs correction by 
various external standards. Conscience, therefore, 
can never be our supreme and absolute guide. Ina 
broad and practical sense, we all know that if there 
were nothing above conscience, conscience would as- 
suredly lead many of us into the ditch; nay, that for 
want of enlightenment from above, it actually has 
led many there. The light by which our consciences 
must be enlightened, the light in obedience to which 
is our supreme good, must be something purer than 
this fallible faculty itself. It must be that power 
within us——which is one with all the wisdom, all 
the goodness, all the order and harmony without 
us; one with ‘the power not ourselves which makes 
for righteonsness,’ one with ‘ the eternal will towards 
all goodness.’ It must be a power as all-pervading 
and immanent in the spirit of man as is the power 
of gravity or whatever yet more elementary force 
gravity may be resolved into 
inhabits. 


,in the outer world he 
It must be the power in which we live and 
move and have our being,—the power and the pres- 
ence of God. ‘ 

“The Divine guidance is away from self-indul- 
gence, often away from outward success; through 
humiliation and failure and many snares and temp- 
tations ; over rough roads and against opposing forces. 
Its evidence of success is in the inmost, deepest, most 
spiritual part of our existence. 
know the voice of the Divine 


Those who 
Guide, and those who 


not so 


deny that it can be heard, are much contra- 
dicting each other as speaking different languages,— 
or, rather, speaking in reference to different states of 
existence. I have been speaking of ‘ light,’ ‘ voice,’ 
‘ guidance,’ as almost equivalent and interchangeable 
expressions for our consciousness of the presence of 
God with usandinus. In the expression ‘ inspira- 
tion’ we have further the symbol of his power,—of 
the upbearing, purifying, energizing gift of his own 
Spirit. Here words almost fail; and fresh care is 
needed, whether in speaking or in hearing, as we 
draw near to those depths which ‘ cannot be uttered.’ 
I pause on the threshold of the inner chamber of 
the heart, the holy place of true worship.” 

After some reflections and comparisons between 
worship as performed by Friends and some others, 
our author goes on to say: “ The connection between 
our practice of silence and our belief in inspiration 
is, I think, opvious. 


How can we listen if we do not 
How can we receive while we main- 
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tain an incessant activity? It is obvious that ‘a wise 
passiveness’ is essential to the possibility of serving 
as channels for any Divinely given utterance. On 
this subject of being ‘ moved by the Spirit,’ there 
seems often to be the strangest difficulty in people’s 
minds. They imagine that Friends claim the posses- 
sion of something like a miraculous gift. Speaking 
under correction and with a sense that the matter 
reaches to unknown depths, I should say that this 
was quite a mistake. What Friends undoubtedly be- 
lieve and maintain is that to the listening heart God 
does speak intelligibly; and further, that some 
amongst His worshipers are gifted with a speciai open- 
ness to receive and power to transmit in words act- 
ual messages from Himself. Is this more than is 
necessarily implied in the belief that real communion 
with him is not only possible, but is freely open to 
all? We do not regard those who have the gift of 
ministry as infallible, or even as necessarily closer to 
God than many of the silent worshipers who form 
the great majority in every congregation. We feel 
that the gift is from above, and that on all of us lies 
the responsibility of being open to it, willing to re- 
ceive it should it be bestowed, and to use it faith- 
fully while entrusted with it. But we fully recognize 
that to do this perfectly requires a continual submis- 
sion of the will, and an unceasing watchfulness. .. . 
“T do not feel that ours is the only lawful manner 
of worship; I do not even think it at all clear that it 
would be forall people and at all times the most help- 
ful. But I do believe it to be the purest conceivable. 


I am jealous for its preservation from any admixture of 


adventitious ‘aids to devotion.’ I believe that its ab- 
solute freedom and flexibility, its unrivalled simplic- 
ity and gravity, make it a vessel of honor prepared 
in an especial manner for the conveyance of the pure 
water of life to many in these days who are hindered 
from satisfying their soul’s thirst by questionable ad- 
ditions to the essence of Divine worship. 

“Our views of the ministry differ from those of 
other Christians, not in the fact that we recognize the 
free gift of this holy anointing, not even in the fact 


that we repudiate the idea of its being purchasable | 


by money, but in the fact that our idea of ministry 
refers exclusively to the offering of spontaneous spir- 
itual ministrations. All would surely agree that it is 
impossible for any one to offer acceptable prayer, or 
to sow inot her hearts the living seed of the kingdom, 
without a distinct gift from above. It is obvious that 
we cannot give what we have not received. It is also 
surely undeniable that what we have freely received 
we should freely give ; that the gift of God cannot be 
bought for money, nor restricted in its exercise to 
humanly prepared channels. No one who believes 
in the reality of the gift of prophecy—of speaking, 
that is, from the immediate promptings of the Spirit 
of Truth—would dare to seek either to purchase or 
to restrain such utterances. ‘ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is there is liberty.’ Our doctrine of a free min- 
istry of course supposes a real belief in the continual 
inbreathing of that Divine Spirit, giving both light 
and utterance through His own chosen vessels for 
the help of all. It also goes a step further and regards 
such spiritual ministrations as all sufficient. Here is 
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the real point of divergence between us and our fel- 
low Christians. It is obvious that a ministry so jeal- 
ously guarded as ours from all external pressure can 
be kept in vigorous exercise only as the result of a 
deep and widely diffused religious experience. Diffi- 
culties undoubtedly arise in the practical application 
of this fundamental principle of our Society. Our 
faithfulness to it is being severely tested by modern 
conditions ; and upon that faithfulness our very life 
as a Society must, I believe, depend. Unless we have 
faith and patience enough to maintain the freedom 
of our ministry, even at the cost of some sacrifice of 
popularity, I believe that our light must inevitably be 
extinguished just when it is most urgently needed.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

“SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY.” 
Horace Many tells us that the Germans and French 
have a beautiful phrase, that would enrich any lan- 
guage that should adopt it. They say “ To orient,” or 
“to orient one’s self.” When a traveler arrives ata 
strange city, or is overtaken by night, or by a storm, 
he takes out his compass and learns which way is 
East, or the Orient. Forthwith all the cardinal 
points,—east, west, north, south,—take their true 
places in his mind, and he is in no danger of seeking 
for the sunset or the pole star in the wrong quarter 
of the heavens. He orients himself! 

The reading of what has been in late numbers of 
the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL in refer- 
ence to “Scripture Authority ” has awakened a deep 
interest and a strong desire that the Society of 
Friends may orient itself and find its true bearing 
on this important subject. History and experience 
warrant the conviction that religious bodies, as well 
as individuals, may get out of equilibrium and be too 
much influenced by one idea. 

Every one who is at all familiar with the writings 
of the founders of Quakerism knows that the cardi- 
nal principle of their faith is well expressed in the 
language of that very ancient Scripture: “ There is 
a spirit in man and the inspiration (or breath) of the 
Almighty giveth them an understanding.” While 
George Fox and his co-laborers felt themselves called 
to revive, with peculiar force, this testimony which 
had been so obscured by the ceremonies and tradi- 
tions of a ritualistic religion as to be almost lost sight 
of, yet we should not forget the fact that their de- 
fense of this, their cardinal principle, and of every 
other principle and testimony they proclaimed to the 
world was almost wholly Scriptural. So far as the 
writer is informed George Fox, in every religious 
controversy, relied upon Scripture testimony for the 
defense of his position. And I believe history will 
be searched in vain for any other body of people, 
gatbered from the middle walks of life, that were so 
familiar with the Scriptures of Truth and wielded 
these truths so successfully as did early Friends. Is 
it not well in this age of agnosticism and the higher 
criticism to ponder this fact of history? It seems to 
the writer there can be no ground for controversy 
concerning the final appeal to Scripture authority 
among the early Friends, whose preaching and writ- 
ings were preéminently Scriptural. 
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Leaving this question of the authority of the 
Scriptures among early Friends to the decision of 
history, we would not overlook the fact that for in- 
dividual direction they maintain that the Spirit is 
the primary guide to those who have come to recog- 
nize and to know its teachings. On this point (a 
very important one) they were Scriptural, for they 
most fully recognized the testimony of John, that the 
“light in the unregenerate man is darkness,” and 
though the light of the Divine Spirit illuminates the 
spiritual world, yet the “ natural man comprehends 
it not, nor does he even apprehend it.” John further 
testifies who it is to whom power is given to become 
the sons of God. “ They who are born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” It has seemed to the writer that from 
this essential truth, so clearly set forth by the Great 
Teacher in his talk with Nicodemus, and so fully 
maintained by the experience and teaching of George 
Fox, there has been a manifest declension. 

That our essay may not be too long, we will try to 
draw a brief lesson from the conversion of George 
Fox as presented by his accredited biographers, leav- 
ing the lesson of history, as regards man’s ability to 
find out and worship God, to a subsequent article. 


Naturally of a serious and thoughtful turn of | 


mind, George Fox very early in life began to mani- 
fest that religious impulse so universal in the family 
of man, and to seek that knowledge of God which 
would satisfy the longings of his immortal nature. 

We find him presenting his condition of mind to 
the religious teachers of his day, and receiving such 
counsel as did not in any wise meet his condition. 
After much time employed in this fruitless search 
among the priests, and when all his hopes in them 
and in all men were gone, he retired to the solitude 
of the forest, and there reading his Bible and pray- 
ing continually, he heard a voice which said, ‘‘ There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy con- 
dition.” Having heard this his heart leaped for joy, 
and it was shown him why there was none upon the 
earth that could speak to his condition, namely, that 
he might give the Lord all the glory, and that Jesus 
Christ might have the preéminence. Thus he re- 
lates his experience. He then came to the experi- 
mental knowledge that Christ enlightens man, and it 
is this experimental knowledge only that can make 
us disciples of George Fox. 

However strong our traditional or educational 
faith in this fundamental doctrine of Quakerism, that 
God teaches his people immediately—that the Holy 
Spirit communicates with man, we are not Quakers, 
until, like George Fox, we come to know it experi- 
mentally. Is there not reason to fear that tradition 
has usurped the place of experience ? 

Johnson City, Tenn. J. S. Wirson. 


Ir you want to spoil all that God gives you, if 
you want to be miserable yourself, and a maker of 


misery to others, the way is easy enough. Only be 
selfish, and it is done at once. Think about yourself, 
what respect people ought to pay you, what people 
think of you, and then nothing to you will be pure. 
—Charles Kingsley. 





YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE SOCIETY: 
THE QUESTION VIEWED FROM THE ENGLISH STANDPOINT. 
We shall never be the Church of the multitude. 
Our reforming zeal is carried too far. Not only do 
we discard the paraphernalia of ritualism, so dear to 
the cultivated sense,—sumptuous architecture, “ sto- 
ried windows,” pealing organs, full-voiced choirs, 
floral decorations, priests arrayed in gorgeous robes, 
—but also nearly all the rest of the time-honored 
routine of Christendom, closely woven though it is 
into the national life,—liturgies, creeds, ordinances, 
holy days, special sermons, services of song, harvest 
thanksgivings, weekly prayer-meeting, and pre-ar- 
ranged ministrations by a salaried clergy. Setting 


| our clock back to the first century, we stand forth 


Protestants of the Protestants, declaring our belief 
that these conventionalities,—although doubtless as- 
sisting to preserve and illustrate certain aspects of 
truth, and often enjoying the kindly smile of the 
Father of Mercies, so quick to respond to the faintest 
manifestation of religious feeling on the part of his 
children,—are not in themselves of Divine appoint- 
ment, and tend (even when held in the spirit instead 
of the letter) to obscure the exquisite simplicity of 
the Gospel of Christ. Spirituality, sincerity, simplic- 
ity,—these, we proclaim, are the essentials of true re- 
ligion. Without them it is impossible to please God. 
Possessing them we are complete in him. 
“Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be ? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee. 


“ Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 

Thy sacramental liturgies, 
The joy of doing good.” 

This, roughly portrayed, is Quakerism,—the most 
extreme type of Puritan reaction from priestly cor- 
ruption and tyranny; and when it is added that by 
natural sequence Friends are (or ought to be) demo- 
cratic? politicians, uncompromising teetotalers, and 
thorough-going peace-men, it will be seen that the 
atmosphere we move in is strong and bracing, not 
exactly suited to spiritual invalids, but just what 
free, hearty, vigorous souls require to develop their 
highest activities. Stace 

Experience teaches that the only anchor strong 
enough to keep our young people, especially our best- 
educated young people, loyal to the Society, is the 
holdfast safety anchor of individual conversion to 
God, cast “ within the veil” by faith in Christ Jesus. 
Without being “ born from above ” we may remain 
as nominal Friends within the limits of conformity 
to Society usage. It may be too much trouble to 
steer elsewhere. We may fly the ensign of Quaker- 
ism, and rock to and fro in the sunshine of self-sat- 
isfaction, until we are foolish enough to think we 
have found our sea-legs, and know all about the won- 
ders of the deep. But we are only “ land-lubbers” 


1Extracts from an article in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, 
(London) for First month, 1891. 


(? The writer here uses this word in the broad, not a party 


| sense, of course.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 









































after all; and without a compass, without a captain, 
what wonder if we make shipwreck upon the ever- 
widening reef of our own sins? 

It will be seen that I have made membership i in 
the Society of Friends to depend upon individual 
conviction, individual research, individual endeavor ; 
believing that the best anvil on which to hammer 
out the great problems of life is the anvil of our own 
hearts, and being anxious that members of small 
meetings should become very largely independent 
of external sympathy and aid, having the elements 
of stability deeply rooted in themselves. -But of 
course there are many ways in which we may assist 
young people in their quest for the truth, and con- 
firm them in it when found. 

Some of us owe a great deal to our parents, for 
their firm kindness in taking us regularly to meeting, 
including monthly and quarterly meetings,—a point 
about which a child should never be allowed to have 
an opinion of its own. And when, under the first 
strong impressions of Christ’s love, the youthful 
heart overflows in spoken words of praise or exhor- 
tation, let none imagine that God calls them to check 
that joyful stream of feeling. When the formalists 
of Jerusalem heard the children crying, “ Hosanna !” 
in the temple, they were “ sore displeased ;”’ but Je- 
sus reminded them that “ out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings” God “ perfected praise.’ Snuffers 
were required in the tabernacle, but not extinguish- 
ers. “Oil for the light ” was the principal necessity, 
and only « Kperienced hands were allowed to use the 
snuffers at all. “ Eldering” by spiritual novices has 
put out many a tiny spark which might otherwise 
have become “a burning and a shining light.” 

Lectures on Friends’ principles are useful to some 
minds; and lively religious or semi-religious essays 
dealing with questions of doctrine or practice, Chris- 
tian-fellowship unions, old-scholars’ associations, 
corresponding ‘Bible classes, mutual improvement 
meetings, are all helpful adjuncts. The Missionary 
Helpers’ Union maintains an interest in the work of 
the Society abroad. Much may also be done, espe- 
cially amongst young men in lodgings, by the loan of 
books and periodicals, the manifestation of interest 
and sympathy in the hearty hand shake or the even- 
ing call, and the exercise of cordial hospitality. 
Well-meant endeavors in this direction are some- 
times frustrated by excess of zeal, the very souls we 
are anxious to entice into the ¢ es being fright- 
ened away by our want of tact 

But whatever precautions may be dev ised, it is to 
be feared that we shall lose a young member now 
and then. The persistently rebellious against the 
light of Christ in their hearts; the destitute of seri- 
ousness of feeling, ready to“laugh at any mortal 
thing;” the believer in mammon, in social ascen- 
dency, in fastidious culture; the worshiper at the 
shrine of fashion and pleasure, the altar of ecclesias- 
ticism, or the temple where there is no God (merely 
a scientific abstraction enthroned in his place) ; these, | 
while still in this condition, have hardly the germ | 
of a Friend in them, and will probably never become | 
Friends. But let us be very slow to speak harshly of | 
any who linger long, halting between two opinions. 
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| They may come at last, if we do not block the door 
| of the fold, if we keep on sounding the Shepherd’s 
praises. 

Our hope lies chiefly with the humble and tender- 
spirited among our young people, and to them I 
would appeal, as one who has come out of consider- 
able mental conflict into settled attachment to the 
principles professed by the Society of Friends, al- 
though increasingly aware how imperfectly those 
principles are reflected in his own spirit and exam- 
ple. You are the inheritors of a priceless birthright. 
Beware lest you part with it for a mess of pottage 

Look around you, and, while giving glory to God 
for a)] that has been wrought by other churches, ask 
yourselves whether there is one to which it would be 
a greater honor to belong than to this Society. What 
church can show a grander record of holy endeavor 

| for the relief of humanity? In its patient endur- 
| ance of persecution; in its struggle for liberty of 
| conscience; in its early and sustained protest against 
slavery; in its unwavering testimony against the 
| horrid barbarities, the satanic spirit of war; in its 
| efforts on behalf of the imprisoned, the lunatic, the 
uneducated, the intemperate, the Society of Friends 
has more than justified its existence; it has estab- 
lished itself in the van of human progress; it has 
compelled the ear of public opinion to listen to its 
voice of reason and love,and has made its mark 
upon the laws of this world-wide realm. Where has 
social virtue shone more brightly than in the home 
of the Friend? Wherg is the Christian philosopher 
superior in true excellence to Dymond, the Christian 
pietist to Woolman, the Christian statesman to Penn, 
the Christian orator to Bright, the Christian philan- 
thropist to Sturge, the Christian apostle to Grellet? 
What other religious organization provides wider 
scope for the exercise of spiritual gifts, especially 


those entrusted to women and to the poor and un- 


learned ? 


Where is the idea of a Christian commonwealth 
with Christ as its Head, more fully realized? God 
forbid that we should boast beyond our measure. 
But let us thankfully gather in the harvest of the 
past,and rejoice in its wealth of golden recollections. 

The work of our Society is not yet done; nor will 
it be accomplished until is ushered in that morning 
without clouds, the morning of the bright millennial 
day. A recent writer (not a Friend) has said: 


There are yet wars, and rumors of wars. The poor 
are still oppressed in their wages, and vice flaunts itself on 
the footpath, while virtue is insulted and thrust into the 
gutter Workhouses are full, and even men are allowed to 
starve in our midst. Lust, oppression, and cruelty stalk 
through the land, and God's holy name is blasphemed 
daily in our streets. When all these things are 


g altered, 
then, and not till then, can we : 


afford to lose a Society 
whose whole career has been one long course of benevo- 
lence and justice, one long battle against evil, one long 


struggle for God and for truth.” 


And in this glorious moral warfare the Society of 
Friends has a right to expect that every one of its 
members, born of its own blood, taught in its own 
schools, trained in its own principles, to-day will do 
his duty. ALFRED WILLIAM Brown. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A LIVING FAITH. 


“Wuy do our young Friends attend meeting?” is to 
my mind a much more interesting subject for discus- 
sion, and one that will lead to happier resufts, than 
the one,‘ Why do not our young Friends attend 
meeting?” There are hundreds of young people, 
not all of them members, who come to meetings. 
What is the attraction? A discussion of this subject 
will be upon that which unites us, will give us a bet- 
ter understanding of those things which interest us, 
of those principles which the Society upholds, and 
will therefore serve as a means to bind us more 
closely together. Whether a consideration of fhe 
second question will have such an effect is not for me 
to say; but I fail to see how it will inspire anyone 
with much enthusiasm for the principles of the Soci- 
ety, even if it is not likely to be an open court for 
the exercise of the complaining spirit. Further than 
this, there are some of us who do not like to have our 
faith questioned or to have it continually reiterated 
to us that we belong to a small and diminishing 
class in the Society. 

That man shall conscientiously seek to know the 
right and earnestly endeavor to follow it, is the ob- 
ject of all religious organizations, and is therefore not 
a distinguishing feature of the Society of Friends. 
What, then, is represented by the term Quakerism, 
and what does the Society offer to its younger mem- 
bers? 

First, freedom of religious belief. There is no au- 
thorized declaration of religious faith to which each 
member is required to give his assent. The sole ob- 
ject of the Society is the encouragement of conscien- 
tious right living. To that end it has discarded such 
ceremonies of the churches as did not appear to have 
relation to the end in view, which might divert at- 
tention from it, and which had grown to have a 
greater importance than they deserved. No cere- 
monies have been instituted in their place.! There 
is no authorized definition of the character of the 
Supreme Being, and each one is permitted to form 
his own conception of the Divine. The right so to do 
is too sacred to admit of human interference. There 
are in the Society those of all shades of belief on 
this point, from those who believe in a _ personal 
deity and love Him as a Heavenly Father, to those 
who reverently consider the Infinite as far beyond 
the capacity of the human intellect to compass, and 
who think that to view Him as endowed with even 
the highest attributes is but image making. If dif- 
ference on this prime point is allowed so much the 
more will it be permitted on lesser theological points. 
To live aright is the main object-and we will not for- 
get the blessing for the pure in heart. 

The second distinguishing mark and closely fol- 
lowing freedom of thought is the necessity of thought. 
It is necessary to think in order to find the right. 
“Think for thyself,” says the spirit 6f Quakerism, 
“ and thou shalt have a living conviction of the truth 
thou findest.” Man must discern the right path if | 
he would walk in it intelligently, and he cannot find 


1 Those forms we have, are, of course, not similar in purpose 
to the church ceremonies, such as baptism. 
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it without careful seeking after it by means of the 
highest powers he possesses. Our older Friends say 
that there is a light within us which will lead and 
guide us into all truth. This is an undeniable truth 
expressed in poetic and figurative language. It could 
be expressed in other words, not so beautifully, and 
the meaning would be the same; but this is not my 
present purpose. Some Friends may hold that there 
is a spiritual sense separate from the intellect and 
higher than it which is the recipient of this Inspeak- 
ing Word, and other Friends may believe that the 
spiritual sense is included in the functions and 
powers of the intellect, and that this capacity to dis- 
cern the right goes with it, yet all will acknowledge 
that the power is Divine, is part of the animating in- 
fluence of the universe, and will lead and guide man 
into a nobler, better manhood. The question between 
matter and spirit is a metaphysical one and haslittle 
to do with practical religion. The effort to walk by 
this Inward Light, to live according to the best 
knowledge we can acquire, is the main concern of 
Friends. To call to a better, everyday, Christian life, 
to teach a purer, simpler worship of the Almighty, is 
the mission of Quakerism. I believe there isa liv- 
ing mission for the Society to perform, and if this be 
not the one, and the Society is declining, which I 
doubt, the sooner we desert the sinking ship, the 
better. 

The purity and simplicity of our mode of worship 
is, | think, one of the attractions to our younger at- 
tenders, and a better understanding of its meaning 
and use will If there be 
anything in our doctrines which can draw together 
the young Friends of the present as Fox, Penn, Ell- 
wood and others were united in the early days of the 
Society, let us meet on this common ground and find 
out what it is that interests us. Then can we safely 
ignore the discouragement offered by those faint- 
hearted ones who waste their energies and impair 
their influence discussing an alleged decadence of the 
Society. 

It is a living faith we want, not a dead or half- 
hearted one. H. M. Hz 

Brooklyn. 


add to its effectiveness. 


THE YOUNG FRIENDS QUESTION. 


[THE question of the relation of the young to the Society 


has been considered me of our 


somewhat at length. So 
readers have signified their regret that there should be so 
much dwelling on “ deficiencies,” and their desire that all 
should look more on the hopeful side. Much might be said 


on this point: for the present we merely mention the sug- 
We print be 
which we have on hand. 


gestion. low a few further extracts from let- 
Eps. } 

One of the greatest needs in our beloved organi- 
zation has been that of a higher education. Friends 
seemed to have labored formerly under the impres- 
sion that education ought to be limited to a narrow 
degree of usefulness. I do not wish to be misunder- 
in this. In no wise would I set education 
above the spirit, but I do think and feel that the two 
must go hand in hand in order that we may have a 
more perfect whole. Another cause why our young 
members may have failed in interest is on account of 


too much rigidity on the part of those in charge. 


ters, etc., 


stood 
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No one can love a religious society better than I 
do the Friends, but I do feel as if a few honest 
criticisms made in behalf of our interests, might 
strengthen usasa body. To our elderly Friends let 
me say—extend the hand of love more cordially 
than you do, and love eventually will act as a cohe- 
sive force in drawing the young within our fold. 


Mary Evra W. Crark. 
Ellenville, N. 7. 


The First-day schools can do but a part of this 
work of education. At the family fireside the prin- 
ciples of religion should be discussed and taught the 
same as the methods of business. If this assertion be 
true that the education of the young in the principles 
of Friends is the sure and true way of perpetuating 
the Society, is there not something sadly neglected? 
Are teachers and parents careful and diligent enough 
in giving to the young a correct understanding of our 
grand principles? Do parents recognize the fact that 
a strong outside influence is continually exerted on 
the other side ? 

Whatever is most attractive is what a young per- 
son is most likely to follow, naturally. But what 
could be more attractive than the plain, simple faith 
of Friends? But is it taught to the young in such a 
way that they can recognize it? I think not. It is 
vaguely understood. Its simple grandeur is not seen 
until the deeper thought and reasoning powers of 
manhood and womanhood throw a brighter light on 
the truth. This, I think, is why our meetings are 
generally held by our elders. 

Let us be more diligent in trying to guide the 
child’s mind aright. Teach them to mind the light, 
—to seek diligently after the truth. Answer their 
childish questions on this subject in plain language. 
Help them to lay a foundation which outside influ- 
ences and the storms of temptation cannot move. 


Grampian Hills, Pa. 


Revsen P. Kester. 


The subject of retaining our young people in the 
, Which was quite largely considered in the 


Society 
Young Friends’ Review about three years ago, is claim- 
ing more attention in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL just now than any other subject. Its importance 
manifests itself by the widespread interest it creates 
whenever it comesup. The very existence of the 
Society in the future depends upon our retaining our 
young people. Some of our meetings are doing it. 
Many more might by extending the proper influence. 
But perhaps there is no one thing which has main- 
tained our Society with such tenacity, under adverse 
circumstances in the past, as parental influence. To 
this, to a large extent in the future, we must look 
also. The early training of a child devolves almost 
wholly upon the parents. It is therefore the duty of 
every father and mother in the Society to frequently 
ask themselves: Are we by example and precept, in- 
stilling in our children a love for the principles of 
our Society, and for the Society itself? Do we fur- 
nish them literature, the influence of which will be 
likely to draw them tous? Do we encourage them 


to attend our meetings? and do we endeavor to make 
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our meetings meet their needs? We hope these 
discussions will stimulate our members to do their 
full duty in this matter. 


* A BIBLICAL REVIVAL. 


We do not wonder that many Christian people are 
troubled and even distressed by what they regard as 
assaults upon the Bible from the quarters from which 
they look for defenders. They see a professor in one 
of the foremost Presbyterian theological seminaries 
in the land declaring that the Bible is not infallible, 
and nevertheless promoted to a more influential pro- 
fessorship. They see another, prominent as a relig- 
ious. teacher in one of the foremost Congregational 
theological seminaries, and an honored leader in the 
great Chautauquan movement, taking the same 
ground, and apparently honored for so doing by be- 
ing made president of a great university. They see 
one of the foremost professors of New Testament lit- 
erature and one of the first Greek scholars in the 
United States, teaching the same doctrine. They see 
similar assertions emanating from the lips of the 
president and principa) of the foremost Congrega- 
tional theological seminary in Great Britain, and 
from more than one of the recognized leaders of 
theological thought in the church of England. These 
shocks to their traditional faith in the Bible as the 
inerrant and infallible word of God come at a time 
when that faith is being scornfully assailed by such 
scoffers at religious faith as Mr. Ingersoll, and by such 
avowed agnostics as Mr. Huxley, and they are told 
by self-appointed defenders of the faith that Messrs. 
Briggs and Harper and Thayer and Fairbairn and 
Cheney and Driver are infidels only one degree re- 
moved from Huxley and Ingersoll. 

Their apprehensions are not unnatural, but they 
are needless. The skepticism which denies that the 
Bible is inerrant and infallible, which denies that 
human language can by any possibility be an iner- 
rant and infallible communication of the whole spir- 
itual truth, is not akin to the skepticism which de- 
nies that there are any spiritual truths, or that man 
possesses any power to know and to realize them. 
If the mother who reads these lines and fears lest 
the Bible will be taken away from her children, if 
not from herself, by the higher criticism, wil! con- 
sider a little more carefully, she will see that the in- 
fluences which she dreads are really bringing the Bi- 
ble back into human thought and life. She will see 
that they are opening a book which has been closed, 
and turning into a guide and an inspiration for spir- 
itual living a volume which had been suffered to lie 
on the parlor table as an ornament or as a kind of 
magical charm. The men who are accused, some- 
times by partisan prejudice, but oftener by partisan 
ignorance, of destroying the Bible, are really restor- 
ingit. The new criticism is giving to us a new Old 
Testament. The study of Hebrew literature is re- 
vived ; and revived through the influence of the crit- 
ics who are supposed to be destroying the faith. It 
is because of intellectual and spiritual efforts put 
forth by these very critics that Bible study has been 
begun in colleges where it has been long unknown; 
that classes for the scientific study of the Old Testa- 





ment have been organized in Yale and Amherst, in 
Wellesley and in Vassar; that Bible conferences 
have been provided at Harvard, and volunteer Bible 
classes organized among the students themselves for 
the study of the Scriptures; that an Institution of 
Sacred Literature has been created, through whose 
influence the study of the Old Testament by aid of 
popular lectures is being promoted in the great edu- 
cational centers, with a prospect of extending first to 
the larger towns and finally to the smaller villages. 
The new criticism not only accompanies, but has 
stimulated and produced a new interest in Bible 
study. It isthe culmination of that movement which 
began with Dean Milman and Dean Stanley, who 
were themselves assailed as bitterly by critics and 
dreaded as seriously by the devout but melancholy, 
as are the living representatives of the school of Eng- 
lish criticism which the “ History of the Jews” and 
the “ History of the Jewish Church ” inaugurated. 

We advise, then, the parents who read 
words to lay aside their fears and to acquaint them- 
selves with that view of the Bible which interprets 
it as a development of the knowledge and life of God 
and the consciousness and life of man. Whatever 
makes the Bible more truly a human book will make 
it more truly divine, for the divine is revealed to 
man only in and through man, and as modern thought 
has brought us nearer to Christ by portraying him as 
the man Christ Jesus, so it wiil bring us nearer tothe 
truths of the Bible by interpreting them as experi- 
ences of inspired men “ who knew in part and who 
prophesied in part.”—Christian Union. 


these 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
New York, February 13, 1891. 

Epiror The Sunday School Times 
I have just readin your pages the remarks of your 
correspondents, Perhaps, as the President 
of the American Committee on Revision, I can throw 
some light on the subject. Itis well known that the 
Revised New Testament was finished and published 
in 1881, the Old 
ment with the English 
bore the expenses of the British 
American (© 


Testament in 1885. By an agree- 
University Presses (which 
Committee), the 
ymmittee (which bore their own ex- 
penses, without any aid from abroad), were bound to 
give their moral support to the University editions, 
and to abstain from issuing an authorized American 
edition till the expiration of fourteen years from the 
date of publication. 

But the American Committee have kept up their 
organization, and held several meetings in New York 
with the view to prepare an American standard edi- 
tion for the time when they will have the right to 
publish it; that is, in 1895 and 1899. 

This standard edition is to differ from the author- 
ized Oxford and Cambridge editions in the following 
particulars: 

1, The American Appendix is to be incorporated 
in the text, and a corresponding Appendix to be sub- 
stituted, in which the preferences of the British edi- 
tion are indicated. 

2. Chapter headings, to be taken from the words 
of the text. 
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3. The references to the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New. 

These will be real improvements and helps to the 
popular reader. Whether the Committee will go 
farther and select parallel passages, and suggest, in a 
new appendix, some additional changes for future 
use, I cannot tell. They were spoken of, but no ac- 
tion was taken. 

The New Testament Company has done about 
half of the work, and may easily finish the whole 
before the expiration of the fourteen years; that is, 
before 1895. 

There are two difficulties in the way of progress. 
The Committee is diminishing fast by death, and the 
members have to pay their own traveling and other 
expenses, being unwilling to ask the public for con- 
tributions. New members should be elected or trus- 
tees appointed to make sure. 

If the American Bible Society would shoulder the 
responsibility and risk of publishing the proposed 
standard edition, the difficulties would be removed 
at once; but there is no indication or probability 
that a movement in that direction will be made in 
that extremely unless the 
churches, which support it, request it to do so. It 
would require a change in the constitution authoriz- 


conservative body, 


ing the Society to print, publish, and sell the Revised 
Version alongside with the Uld, according to the op- 
tion of the purchaser. 

That is all the Revisers ever contemplated or de- 
sired. They ask only that the work which has cost 
them fourteen years of earnest and disinterested la- 
bor, and in which the scholarship of all the leading 
denominations was represented, should have a fair 
chance. It is not for them, but 
public or the churches, to 
whether the Revision be authorized for op- 
tional use or for exclusive use in the place of King 
James’s Version. 


for the Christian 
decide the question 


shall 


I agree with your correspondents, that the chief 


hindrance of the success of the Revised Version is 


the absence of those auxiliaries to the text to which 


the people have so long been used, and which they 
The original 
the 


purest text attainable. 


have come to regard as indispensable. 
Committee was simply commissioned to give 
faithful version of the 
This they have done, and it 


most 
is very remarkable that 
the severest critics have not been able as yet to dis- 
cover any real error of translation. On the contrary, 
their objections amount to this: that the Revision is 
too faithful, or, in the words of the late Bishop Words- 
worth, that it was too well done. 

Should the churches adopt the standard edition 
of th® Revised Version, it would be perfectly lawful 


for the Bible Society, or any other publishing house, 


to issue several editions, with all the auxiliaries and 
conveniences of the old Bible. 


PHILIP 


NoTHING can lessen the dignity and value of hu- 
manity so long as the religion of love, of unselfish- 
ness and devotion endures; and none can destroy 
the altars of this faith for us so long as we feel our- 
selves still capable of love.—Amiel. 
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DISCUSSIONS BY CONTRIBUTORS. 


In editing the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL we have 














taken the view that one side of its work was to repre- 








sent the constituency by which it is supported,—the 








Friends and Friendly people who subscribe for it and 
read it. 














To represent them, we mean, by affording 





them a means of expression, an opportunity to lay 
their thoughts before the circle. 








It may very well 
happen, and no doubt it often does happen, that a 
person may be truly moved to offer a word of coun- 




















sel, or a word of exhortation, or even a word of re- 








monstrance, and that the right of doing so may stand 
quite beyond the right of editorial repression. 














Under this view we have been willing always to 
give those who write for the paper all reasonable 
freedom of expression. 














We have been obliged, of 
course, to maintain some rules. 





The limitations of 
space established one check. The character of the 


journal itself is always to be kept in view. The prin- 











ciples to which it is devoted are not to be “ laid 
waste.” 











Good taste and good feeling must not be 
lost sight of. Regard must be paid to the fitness of 
things, in time and 

















‘ircumstances. Literary form 








must not be treated with disrespect. But, within 


such proper limits, as we have said, it seemed only 

















just that our readers—and others—should have the 











opportunity of saying what it might be on 
minds to say. 





their 








It results that we print many articles and commu- 





nications in the course of the year, their number in- 











creasing, no doubt, as the years advance, and that 











there is sometimes a considerable diversity of views 





expressed in them. 





We do not always see eye to 
eye with the writers, but when they append their 














names, or their initials, or some other sign of indi- 
vidual 











authorship, they assume the responsibility. 














We are responsible for the judgment that the ar§cle 





may be printed: the writer is responsible for the 
particular form in which he states his case. 
part of 























A large many numbers of the journal is 


J 











made up in this manner. 





It becomes thus a council, 
a conference, of Friendly opinion and conviction. 








The diversity of view tends te develop a larger sight- 








edness, and to give the opportunity for thase who 











read to form asound conclusion. We trust that at no 


time has it occurred that the discussions on any im- 
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sight of 


builder and maker is God.” E 


portant theme have tended otherwise than to ulti- 
mate unity of judgment as to those matters which are 
essential. Oar own estimate has been that almost in- 
variably there are articles contributed to every dis- 
cussion which are recognized as a word spoken in 
season, illuminating the subject and indicating the 
truth of the case. 

If, then, we are not understood as saying that we 
print everything sent us, we may be understood as 
saying that wetry to print freely what seems to come 
within the just limits. We do not think it proper or 
necessary to cut and square every body’s opinions ac- 
cording to our notion of the right pattern. If they 
lead in the right direction and are faithful to the es- 
sential principles of our faith, we can cheerfully bear 
with minor variations of thought. 


We have no Scripture Lesson to print this week, 
as First-day, the 29th inst., will be the last in the 
quarter. A review of the twelve lessons which have 
been gone over will be in order, or there may be some 
special study for the day on Temperance, or Peace, or 
other appropriate subject. The lessons for the next 
quarter proceed with the Old Testament, but for the 
second six months of the year, (beginning in Seventh 


month), they will be taken from the New. 


BIRTHS. 
ROBERTS.—At Fellowship, N. J., Second month 25, 
1891, to Horace and Emma T. Roberts, a son, who is named 


Preston Thomas 


ROBER At 
1891, to Asa and Rebecca Ro 
liam ( 


rs Moorestown, N h 18th, 


erts, a son, who is named Wil- 


J., First mont 


MARRIAGES. 
WINTRINGHAM At the residence of the 
Second month 25th, 1891, by 


Lucien B 


SQUIER 
bride’s father, Friends’ cere- 
mony, L 


son of 


Bertrand Squier, Jr 
H. Squier, to Helen Elizabeth, 


and Ellen 
daughter of Jeremiah and 


the late Elizabeth V. Wintringham, all of Brooklyn. 
DEATHS. 
ALLEN At Langhorne, Pa., Third month 12th, 1591, 
Dr. Thomas L. Allen, in his 34th year. 
BELL.—On First-day, Third inonth sth, 1891, at Yon- 


kers, N. Y., Ann Eliza Bell, youngest daughter of 
of New York 


In recording th 


the late 


Abraham Bell 


death of this beloved sister, we are 
the Lord’s 
this we feel assured that she was 
the blessed possessor, and it 
last 


in 


re- 
minded that “‘A meek and quiet spirit is in 


great price Of 


thus enabled her to bear her 


illness with remarkable patience and resignation, and 


this state of preparation did her sun set, we believe, 


without a cloud to marits brightness, as her immortal spirit 


took its flight upward to the heavenly mansions, and we 
doubt not, h 


is entered the “ pearl gates of that city whose 
H. B 

In West Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Third 
1891, Rebecca Potts, widow of the late Elwood 
Byerly, in the 76th year of 


FENIMORE 


BYERLY 
month 14th 
her age 


In Philadelphia, on the evening of Third 


month 9th, 1891, Rebecca Fell Fenimore 
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GETTY.—In Philadelphia, Third month 12th, 1891, at 
the residence of her brother-in-law, Matthias Shoemaker, 
Rachel Getty, in her 84th year. 

HART.—In Hibernia, Florida, Second month 23d, 1891, 
Elizabeth E. Hart, aged 33 years ; daughter of Samuel and 
Ellen E. Hart of Doylestown, Pa 

HICKS. month 29th, 1891, at Pleasant Valley, 
BD, & , wife of Hulet P. Hicks, and daughter of 
the late David and Margaret Smith, aged 72 years; a mem- 
ber of Creek Monthly Meeting, and Stamford Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends 

JANNEY.—At 
Anna T 


First 
, Sarah G 


Second 26th, 1891, 


Janney, and daughter of the 


Baltimore, month 
. wife of Joseph J 
late Samuel Townsend, 

JANNEY.—In Newtown township, Bucks county, Pa., 
Third month 10th, 1891, Harriet J., wife of Stephen T. Jan 


a member of Makefield Monthly 


in the 48th year of her age 


ney, aged nearly 71 years 
Meeting 
KNOWLES.—Third month 7th, 1891, Edmund K., son 
of the late David and Eliza Knowles, 
terment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 
LEEDOM.—In 
pneumonia, Third month 10th, 1891, Jesse Leedom, in the 
69th year of his age a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting, and for many years one of the most constant at 
tenders ot 


aged 5b years In 


Newtown meeting. His presence and services 


therein will be very much missed 
LOVEGROVE At Baltimore, Md., First month 26th 
1891, Hannah P. Lovegrove, in the 7ith year of her age; a 
valued member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting 
PARRISH.—On the morning of Third month 11th 
Elizabeth Wright, w 


I-91, 
idow of William Dillwyn Parrish, and 
Daniel L. and Hannah Miller 
Monthly Meeting of 

PARRY.—In Ridley, Third 
monia, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Jacob and 
Parry 


daughter of the lat 
ber of the 


a mem- 
Friends of Philadelphia 

month 9th, 1891, of pneu- 
Edith 
Interment at 
PHIPPS.—On Sx 


of Charles S. Phipps, and 


Pa., Friends’ ground 
1591, Annie F., wife 


laughter of Annie and the late 


Chester 


ond month 26th 


Thomas Montgome ry, age d 2s years 
POWELL 
Greene Co., N. Y., Second month 


Suddenly, of heart disease, at her residence, 
l4th, 181, 


Coeymans 


Coxsackie, 
Abigail P. Powell, aged 63 years; a member of 
Monthly Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—Third month 11th, 1591 
Camden, N. J., aged 65 years ; a men 
Monthly Meeting 


Enoch Rol 
er of Haddo 


SCOTT At his residence in Baltimore Co., M 


month 2Ist, 1891, Edwin tt, in the 64th year of 


a member of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting 


“The path of the just is as the shining light, that shin- 
eth more and more unto the 

WORRELL,—At Wilmington, Del 
1891, Thomas Worrell, 


teemed member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting 


rhird month 10th, 
in the 83d year of his age; an es- 


ANNA T. JANNEY. 
By the 


we fee 


loved friend Anna T. 
la void that cannot easily be filled 
Monthly 


possessed of a firm will, tempered by a gentle spirit, 


death of our be Janney, 


She was a con- 


sistent member of Baltimore Meeting, and was 


which 


gave her character a quiet force that won confidence, and 


caused her to be looked up to by all who came in contact 
with her 


She was always ready tosympathize with those in sor- 


row, and was an active worker in several associations for 


Newtown Borough, Bucks Co., Pa., of 
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relieving the poor in our city. As secretary of the Home- 
opathic Hospital, one of the managers of the Aged Women’s 
Home for the colored, vice-president of Friends’ Benevolent 
Society, and treasurer of a mother’s meeting under the 
care of Friends, she always portrayed great executive abil- 
ity, excellent judgment, promptness in action, and such 
Although weak in 
the moral 


faithfulness to duty as is seldom seen. 
leaned 
strength of her judgment and affection. 


body, many who were strong upon 
She was an orpa- 
ment in her home, fulfilling lovingly the duties of wife, 
friends 


mother, and sister, and always welcoming her 


around her hospitable board. Her life, which was active 
until its close, leaves behind an example well worthy for all 
to follow 

Her funeral, 


which took place from Park avenue meet- 


ing-house, was the largest we thought, that we ever at- 
tended of a private citizen, which proved in what estima- 
was held a c. 


Baltimore, Third month 14, 1591 


tion she 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

W SITEWATER Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held 
at Milton, Indiana, on the 7th, and was enjoyed by 
all. Quite a number of Friends were in attendance 
from Kichmond and other monthly meetings of the 
quarter. Joel Birdsall, Wm. W. Foulke, Rachel 
Matthews, and others gave expression to acceptable 
thoughts, and the business of the meeting was con- 
ducted throughout in a spirit of love and unity. In 
the afternoon a Philanthropic meeting was held un- 
der the care of such members of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee as were in attendance, and 
reports and essays were read from the various 
monthly meetings which are engaged in the work. 
In the evening, at 7 o’clock, the same day, the 
First-day School Quarterly Association convened, 
and had an interesting session of two hours. From 
he reports received and read, together with several 
papers presented, it is evident this interesting sub- 
ject occupies a strong hold, and is undoubtedly bene- 
fitting the Society, in extending a more thorough 
understanding of our profession. The beneficial in- 
tluence of the meeting of the General Conference of 
First-day schools at Pendleton, last fall, is already 
apparent, and was frequently commented upon by 
those who were present. The value in a social point 
of these pleasant gatherings at quarterly and yearly 
meetings is great, and quickens the spiritual influ- 
ence and recognition of Christian brotherhood. If 
it were posible for more visiting to be done between 
the various schocls it would surely result in good. 
The writer returned home before the First-day meet- 
ing wagheld. It was no doubt a season of refresh- 

ment to all who were in attendance. G. 


Canada), asks: “ What 
are the prospects for a Friends’ school westward ? 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Genesee yearly meeting: 
have no Friends’ school within their limits. Can we 
afford to neglect this important work much longer, 
or is there no necessity for one? We think there is, 
and that money can be obtained for such an object if 
the need is made sufficiently well known. What 


9» 


say our readers ? 


— Young Friends’ Revieu 
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—Young Friends’ Review says: “Pelham Half- 
Yearly Meeting was held in Lobo, Second month 
14th and 15th. Norwich Monthly Meeting at the 
same place,on the 13th. All these meetings were 
well attended by Friends and others. John J. Cor- 
nell was in attendance, accompanied by his wife. 
His labors in the ministry in each of these meetings 
were extended and very satisfactory. His exposition 
of the simplicity and practical nature of religion as 
taught by Jesus was reasonable and plain, and the 
testimonies of Friends and their harmony with the 
Christian religion as Jesus taught it was most clearly 
defined. J.J.C. remained nine days in Lobo and 
Arkona, visiting most of the families of Friends, at- 
tending eight meetings, and delivering two addresses 
on temperance. From Lobo he went to Yarmouth. 
He addressed a well attended meeting on temperance 
in Friends’ meeting there, on Seventh-day evening, 
the 2lst, and attended their 


meeting on First-day. 


Thence homeward.” 


For Fri 
VISITS 


riends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
AND MEETINGS IN BUCKS 
COUNTY.—II. 

We started on Seventh-day afternoon, Second month 
28th, for Plumstead, arriving at the home of Henry 
Watson, about ten miles on our journey, before night, 
where we were kindly received and hospitably enter- 
tained. First-day morning dawned bright and cold. 
A ride of about five miles brought 
meeting-house, which is 


us to Plumstead 
pleasantly situated on a 
high hill, command‘ng an extended view over a 
beautiful country. This meeting was established in 


ice 
1750. 


1730, and the house was built in It is of stone 
and in a good state of preservation. 

Ihe house was well filled, and the meeting was to 
us an exceptionally pleasant one in the presence of 
so many children who came with their parents and 
were very bright and attentive. They pressed for- 
ward to speak with the strangers after meeting and 
gladdened our hearts by their childlike friendliness. 
About one-quarter of the meeting were Mennonites, 
a plain and substantial people, whose kindly greet- 
ings expressed that they have much in common with 
our Society, in practical testimony and life at least. 
Ellison Newport and wife joined us at this meeting, 
and were very acceptably in attendance and testi- 
mony at both this and the afternoon meeting at 
Doylestown. 

We dined with kind Friends, Comly Michener 
and wife, on the road towards Doylestown, at which 
place a meeting was held at 3 p. m., and spent the 
night at the home of T. O. Atkinson, a home still 
blessed by the presence of an aged mother, Sarah 
Heston, 91 years of age, one of the few still left us of 
the older generation. 

Second-day morning the air was cold and bracing, 
and a pleasant ride of about six miles over a good 
road brought us to Buckingham meeting-house where 
the monthly meeting was held. This monthly meet- 
ing was established in 1720. The house bears date 
1767, and is a substantial stone building, in a good 
state of preservation. It is beautifully situated in an 
old forest, on high ground, and though quite ancient 


l 
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in appearance, impresses one with the thought of 
good, solid comfort and convenience. The grave- 
yard adjoining is well fenced and well kept, and 
this commendable feature was noticed everywhere 
throughout the meetings of this quarter. The uni- 
formly low gravestones look so much more neat than 
the higher and more irregular ones in other burying- 
grounds, 

After the monthly meeting we were entertained 
at the home of T. Howard Atkinson and wife, whose 
kindness and attention in laying aside the active 
duties of a busy life that they might care for and 
make pleasant the visit of the strangers, bring again 
the thought often before expressed: What can we 
substitute for the true friendliness of the Friend ? 

We called in the afternoon on an aged Friend, 
Daniel Smith, he being 96 years old that day and still 
in the enjoyment of health, and remarkably blessed 
with strength for his years. 

Third-day morning was stormy, with snow and 
wind. The monthly meeting was held at Solebury, 
about five miles from Buckingham, and quite a com- 
pany of Friends gathered, notwithstanding the 
storm. The monthly meeting here is held in joint 
It was established in 1811, a meeting hav- 
ing been held here since 1805, and the house built 
and preparative meeting established in 1806, the 
house, an excellent stone building, costing about 


session. 


£1,500, according to the ancient records. 

We dined at E. Kirk’s, at the former home of 
Moses Eastburn, and returned in the afternoon to 
Penn’s Park, near Wrightstown, to the home of Ed- 
mund Atkinson. A ride of ten or twelve miles 
through drifting snow and cold wind, a part of the 
way through deep drifts, made the warmth and wel- 
come of the Friends’ home very attractive and agree- 
able to us. 

Wrightstown Monthly Meeting Fourth-day 
attended. A company of 
children from the adjoining school were present, 
among whom we noticed several Indian boys from 
the Carlisle school, and we find there are many in 
this vicinity engaged by the farmers. 


on 


morning was well nice 


In every in- 
stance we heard only a good report of them from 
those who have them in their employ. 

Wrightstown meeting-house was built in 1787, and 
being of stone is still in good condition. The monthly 
meeting was held in joint session and was a large and 
interesting meeting. A meeting was held here as 
early as 1686,and a house built in 1721. The monthly 
meeting was established in 1734. 

A few things are noticeable in all the meeting- 
houses in this section: (1) they are capacious and 
evidently intended for large congregations ; (2) they 
were honestly built, and built to last, being very solid 
structures of stone, with the evident expectancy that 
the Society of Friends had come to stay; and (3) 
the evident taste and refinement of those early 
Friends, evinced in the neat panelling of the shut- 
ters and trimming of the woodwork in the building. 
They must have been quite as tasteful as the dwell- 
ings of that early day. 

Close by the meeting-house grounds is the monu- 
ment erected at the starting-point of the memorable 





“Indian Walk,” made to locate the lands purchased 
of the Indians in this part of the State. 

We were met here by Abdon Longshore, who 
took us to Oliver Holeomb’s to dinner, and to his own 
home at Dolington in the afternoon, where we were 
kindly cared for until meeting time on Fifth-day. 

Makefield Monthly Meeting held Fifth-day morn- 
ing, was well attended by a substantial body of 
Friends. We dined at William Balderston’s, whose 
interesting family of eight children gives promise of 
continuance of our Society, if our children can be 
held to the faith of their parents better than in 
most of our northern meetings, where the absence of 
children is noticeable and to be regretted. 

The monthly meeting was established here in 
1820, a meeting having been held since 1750, and a 
house built in 1752. A pleasant call on our friend, 
Isaac Brown, who had kindly aided usin the early 
part of our journey, and a ride of about four miles 
brought us back to Newtown, where a temperance 
meeting was held in the evening with a large attend- 
ance of Friends and others. Newtown seems to us 
an exceptionally pleasant town in the character of 
its inhabitants. many Friends and those of 
Friendly interest and inclination make a community 
attractive and influential for good to others. There 
seems a good healthy moral atmosphere to pervade 


So 


its very streets, and the temperance sentiment is 
strong and well defined. 


R. S. HaviLtanp. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
Tue third and last for this season, of the educational 
conferences of teachers and parents was held at 15th 
and Race streets, on Seventh-day morning, the 14th 
inst. There was an unusually large attendance, 
which was not altogether due to the more propitious 
weather, but also to the growing interest in these 
meetings. The first subject, ‘‘ Elementary Science as 
a Mode of Expression,” was opened by Joseph S. 
Walton, Superintendent of Schools of Chester coun- 
ty, Pa., who began by speaking of the importance of 
teaching a child how to express what he has felt or 
has seen. The lack of ability to execute is often the 
direct result of the failure of expression, due to inac- 
curate elementary teaching in that direction. The 
teacher should strive not to choke the growth of ideas 
and expression by forcing each child to go through 
the same mould, nor should a tendency toward exag- 
geration be allowed to increase, as this often leads to 
untruths, and either method causes the destruction 
of the thought itself. Expression may be taught in 
various ways. Spoken words are of as great import- 
ance as written ones, and to-day oral expression is 
too much neglected for the written. To talk well is 
a gift that often marks the man of influence. But 
expression is not only in speaking and writing. 
Drawing, carpentering, masonry, all the thousand in- 
dustries and inventions, are but other forms of ex- 
pression; they are the thought finding its outlet. 
The great importance of teaching a child to express 
himself accurately and well in childhood, cannot be 
over estimated, for the accomplishment will remain 
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with him all his life, voicing itself in the quality of 
his work. 

The child should be trained to see and investigate, 
to watch and describe the growth of plant life in ob- 
jects right before him in the school room. Each 
room could have a box of sand full of germinating 
seeds, and all the elementary sciences can be drawn 
upon for materials with which to further this power 
of expression. Reading lessons-could be varied by 
object lessons that would call into play reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling, as well as oral expression. Super- 
intendent Walton then gave one or two practical il- 
lustrations of such object lessons, and showed how 
moral lessons can constantly be developed through 
them, and that it was not only the children but often 
the teacher also derived*great benefit from such ex- 
ercises. He also urged the teachers not to feel dis- 
if sometimes they failed to see an immedi- 
ate result of their teaching, but to take a lesson from 
Nature’s prodigality in scattering blessings about her. 


couraged 


The subject was then briefly discussed by Aaron 
B. Ivins, Thomas Walter, and George L. Maris, the 
latter asking how teachers were to be prepared for 
such work, as the Normal schools seemed inadequate. 
Superintendent Walton thought the best teachers 
were often the self-educated, and advised the use of 
common science primers, and above all the habit of 
close observation on the part of the teacher. After 
some further remarks the usual recess was held, at 
the close of which the second subject, ‘The Mutual 
Helpfulness of Parents and Teachers in Character- 
Building,” was presented by Elizabeth Powell Bond 
of Swarthmore, in an able and beautiful paper which 
will be published entire in a future number of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNA The ground 
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The spring recess begins on Sixth-day of this week, 
the 20th inst., and extends to Second-day, Fourth month 
6th. This isan unusually long vacation. but it was thought 
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Dr. Magill lectured at London Grove on Fourth-day 
is his recollections of Pompeii 

Professor Hoadley delivered his lecture on * Aeronau- 
tics on Sixth-day, at the Wilmington Friends’ School 

w.c. 8 
. 
LITERARY NOTES 

Dr. C. C. Aspport’s latest volume of out-door excursions 
and natural history studies is entitled “ Outings at Odd 
limes 


words, descriptive of farm life, with suggestions as to the 
best method of making farm life attractive and happy,” 
only farmers’ daughters being permitted to enter the com- 
petition. The design was to draw out an expression of opin- 
ion as to the important problems of happiness and discom- 
fort on the modern farm, and it was so successful that more 
than 200 manuscripts, very many of them ably prepared, 
and representing nearly every State and Territory, were 
sent in. The prize was awarded by Prof. H. H. Boyesen 
and the editor of the Cosmopolitan, the final committee of 
award, to Jennie E 
ville, Ind 


Hooker of McCutchanville, near Evans- 


Her article will appear in the next number of 
the magazine. 


A FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE. 


REDCAR, YORKSHIRI 


WirHoutT—across the cool green fields 
The slim gray shadows flit and fly ; 
The guardian poplar’s silvery leaves 
Shine clear against a sapphire sky ; 
And up the wall unto the eaves 


A tall white rose tree climbs and cleaves 


The air is brimmed with subtle scent, 

Th’ unnoticed mignonette’s sweet breath, 
And heard far off, a mighty voice, 

The great sea vainly thundereth 


Against yon shining bar of sand, 


That holds her back with God’s strong hand. 


The purple hills are flecked with light; 
he snowy clouds drift to and fro; 
The daisies glimmer in the grass ; 


Softly 


a robin sings, and low, 


From out those whispering leaves that be 
Like lute-strings for the poplar tree. 


Within—a 
A very snowdrop doth it seem ; 
No carven work, no pictured face, 

No glint of 


space so purely white, 


gold, no silken gleam, 
No organ with its rapturous tone, 





No sculptured symbol love can own: 


No ladder of the sense, whe reby 
Weak souls may climb the dizzy height 
Set by poor human phantasy 
Between our darkness and His light; 
Apart from all these shadowy things, 
Souls look within and find their wings. 


The very silence seems a veil 
Thro’ which an angel's eyes are seen, 
And swift the snow-white bareness grows 
4 mystic garb that scarce can screen 
The Spirit of Light—the God we seek 
With yearning thought where words grow weak. 


Without—within—one Spirit dwells, 
Alike in visible sky and sea, 
And in the invisible soul, that strives 
To reach the o’er shadowing Deity ; 
Until Love’s silence breaks and blows 
Into the rapture of Faith’s rose! 
-Evelyn Pyne, in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
I HOLD it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 


Of their dead selves to higher things. 


~ Tennyson. 
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THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 
IN the still air the music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 
To make the music and the beauty, needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with thy skillful hand ; 
Let not the music that is in us die! 

nor let, 

Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie! 


Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; 


Spare not the stroke! 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred ; 


do with us as thou wilt! 


Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord! 
Horatius Bonar. 


THE NORTH WIND. 
THE surly north wind’s blowing 
His trumpet loud and shrill, 
And piling high his snowdrifts 

Along the naked hill 


He’s flying madly southward, 
And soon his angry note 
Will soften, and he'll doff his 

Icicle-broidered coat. 


For then he’ll be the south wind 
And he will wander back 
With roses in his whiskers 
And roses in his pack 


He'll wave his flower-trum 
And, north-bound, seatter 

His pack of dewy flowers 
On mountain-side and les 


Harper's 


SUPREMACY OF LOVE. 
TAKE to thyself celestial wings; 
Go where thou pleaseth, mighty Love 
In thee are life’s eternal springs; 
Thou art the true, the heavenly Dove. 


If there are hidden depths below, 
If height: and pinnacles in heaven, 
The heavenly heights ‘tis thine to know, 
To thee the lowest depths are given. 


If lines could bound thee, life would die ; 
If bars could hold thee. heaven would cease : 
For heaven doth live by Love’s supply, 


And life goes out with Love's release. 


Go where thou pleasest, Heavenly Dove! 
And angels, from their thrones of light, 
In depths below and heights above 
Shall guard, but never bound, thy flight 
Thomas C. Upham. 


O ror the spirit which is conteat with nothing less 
nor lower than the highest help. Toturn in tempta- 
tion directly to the power of God; to ery out in sor- 
row for God’s company ; to be satisfied in doubt with 
nothing short of the assurance that God gives; to 
know that there is no real escape from sin except in 
being made holy by God’s holiness—these are what 
makes a man’s complete salvation. It is your privilege 
and mine, as children of God, to be satisfied with no 
help but the help of the Highest.— Phillips Brooks. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PACIFIC COAST NOTES.—II. 
THE SOUTHERN CORNER OF CALIFORNIA—SAN DIEGO 
AND CORONADO BEACH. 
A Few hours’ ride from Monterey bronght us to 
San José, with a population of 27,000. The streets 
are wide and kept in good repair, with fine business 
blocks and handsome residences; in the grounds 
were palm trees thirty years old, and a profusion of 
fruits and flowers. Many plots of ground on the 
ranches were covered with wooden trays filled with 
cut fruit to dry ; there was no risk, as it was the dry 
season. We were treated to almonds from the tree 
and choice peaches, eleven and one-half inches in cir- 
cumference. Mount Hamilton, 26 miles from San 
José, is renowned as the locality of the Lick Observa- 
tory, where is the largest telescope in the world. The 
big trees near Santa Cruz are worth visiting. They 
cover 40 acres. Of one, named General Frémont, the 
center is hollow, and in it pic-nics are held. The 
Giant is 300 feet high, 20 feet in diameter, and 60 feet 
in circumference. The President Harrison has one 
trunk from which thirteen large branches came. 
Many had five, six, and seven branches of immense 
growth, and one had nine branches, called the nine 
muses, 

Ninth month 23d we returned to San Francisco 
and to the Occidenta!. Every day a vase of delicious 
fruit, peaches, pears, grapes, and apples, together with 
a basket of fragrant flowers, was sent to our room with 
a card, “ Compliments of Wm. B. Hooper, Manager.” 
This was a courtesy which had never been extended 
to us before at any hotel. The Occidental is admira- 


bly managed, as Mr. Hooper devotes all his time to 
it; there is not a nook or corner but receives his per- 


sonal supervision. He is very careful to maintain 
the reputation of the house. Ladies traveling with- 
out an escort will be sure to find in Mr. Hooper one 
who will guard their interests as carefully as though 
they were his own. 

Remaining in San Francisco another week, we be- 
came quite familiar with all its bearings. We fre- 
quently enjoyed a trip to Cliff House, Sutro Park, the 
seal rocks, and Golden Gate Park, the rides up and 
down the steep grade streets. The Chinese Quarter 
is one of the points of interest to visitors. On Nintb 
month 30, we went on board the Santa Rosa for San 
Diego. Steaming through the Golden Gate we were 
soon on the Pacific Ocean. The ship rolled considera- 
bly, making it difficult to walk; fortunately there 
were many pillars in the saloon that served as sup- 
ports. Weenjoyed ashort time at Port Hartford, and 
reached Santa Barbara in the afternoon. We em- 
braced the few hours granted us here,--while they were 
unloading freight,—to take a drive. Fruits and flowers 
grow in great profusion and perfection every month 
in the year. There are many fine houses and hotels ; 
the largest, the Arlington, can accommodate two hun- 
dred guests. Six miles from Santa Barbara are hot 
springs of wonderful curative powers. They are 
1,400 feet above the sea, with a temperature from 114° 
to 118°. The greatest attraction at Santa Barbara is 
the old Mission church and grounds, founded in 1780, 
The main structure is 200 feet long and 90 feet wide, 
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with a wing of 130 feet. It is the only Mission in 
California where Franciscan monks still remain. We 
mounted the stone steps, and the door being unfas- 
tened we entered and walked up the aisle. One of 
our party knelt at the altar, reverently crossed her- 
self and said her prayers. The floor was stone; on 
the walls were paintings of the Madonna and Child, 
etc., without frames and dim with age. Benches 
without support were in front of the altar. Santa 
Barbara has a fine beach, where persons can bathe at 
all seasons of the year. 

Tenth month 2d we dropped anchor in San Pedro 
Bay, where a scow with a steam tug came along side 
to take off freight, passengers, and baggage for Los 
Angeles. In the evening we reached San Diego. 
This city is picturesquely situated. On the hillsides 
of the mainland, back of the city, are gently sloping 
hills that terminate in mountains. It is a great re- 
sort for invalids. It has large vineyards; the grapes 
come to perfection on the vines, and are packed on 
the grounds for shipment. It abounds in tropical 
fruits, such as oranges, lemons, limes, etc. Its loca- 
tion is in the extreme southern corner of California, 
and one day we took a motor car on the local railway, 
and rode near to the line, and then walked across 
into Mexico. The country there looked poor and 
neglected. The houses are small and dilapidated. 
We found but one family who spoke English; all 
speak Spanish. Bur clover grows abundantly in the 
fields. It is very dark and low, almost the color of 
earth, and though it does not appear to have any 
nourishment in it, yet the cattle feed on it and thrive. 
All along the line were thick groves of the Mexican 
cactus or chapparal; some seemed almost impenetrable 

On the 5th we crossed the bay on one of the San 
Diego and Coronado Ferry Company’s boats to Coro- 
nado Beach, an extension of San Diego. At this de- 
lightful health and pleasure resort the climate is very 
equable, never cold in winter, or oppressively warm 
in summer, the thermometer rarely reaching 80°. 
The seasons are distinguished by the prolific growth 
of wild flowers in winter and fruits of all kinds in 
summer. The atmosphere isclear and mild, without 
fogs or cold currents. Hay fever is unknown. The 
Hotel del Coronado covers seven and a half acres of 
ground. It is situated on a beautiful mesa, the Ocean 
on one side and the Bay of San Diego on the other. 
It is three, four, and five stories high, and surrounds 
a court 250 feet by 150 feet. In this court the sun’s 
rays are unobstructed and shine with full force, revi- 
fying the rare exotics that are placed there. There 
are choice pieces of statuary, and cool water flows 
from fountains on the grounds. 
ornamental shrubs and trees and tropical plants, 
beautify the spot. Each of the four fronts of this 
court bas a wide veranda, from three of which leads 
a broad staircase into the court below. This is a 
most charming day scene, upon which the eye can 
rest and never weary, but when lighted by the large 
electric lights seems an enchanted fairy-land. The 
drives and approaches to the hotel are excellent, 
made of asphalt and bituminous rock, and the side- 
walks are of Portland cement. The pine, palm, and 
pepper trees thrive here. There are fine views all 


Many varieties of | 
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around of the ocean, bay, and far off mountains. The 
rotunda, entered from the east front, has a floor area 
of 3,000 feet, and the dining-room, entered from it, 
has a floor area of 10,000 feet, with neither post nor 
pillar. The walls of the ceiling are paneled with 
white Oregon pine varnished, the wainscoting is of 
solid oak varnished, and of a natural color. Every- 
thing is neat and beautiful. 

First month Ist, 1887, there was not a house on 
Coronado beach ; now the streets are lined with beau- 
tiful residences, cottages and business blocks, and 
three hotels. There are three parks tastefully laid 
out and ornamented with the flowers, trees, and 
shrubs of tropical and temperate climes. 40,000 trees 
were planted in the parks since January. There are 
also many branches of industry, such as lumber 
yards, planing mills, fruit packing establishments, 
boat and ship building, etc., and a weekly newspaper. 
Coronado Beach, in the extreme southwest corner of 
California, latitude 32° 42’ 37’’ north, longitude 117° 
9’ west, is 480 miles southeast from San Francisco, 
covers about one-half of the peninsula of the Bay of 
San Diego, California. Among the many trees that 
grace the avenues and parks may be named the Mon- 
terey cypress, pine, eucalyptus, palm (including the 
fan, cocoa, and date varieties), orange, lemon, fig, 
olive ; in the nursery are found the camphor, rubber, 
pepper, tea, coffee, banana, guava, lime, prune, necta- 
rine, quince, Japanese persimmon, pineapple, and 
pomegranate, together with tne ornamental trees and 
fruits of the temperate zone. The tomato bears all 
the year, needing but one plant to supply a family, 
and requiring to be replanted once in four years. 
Flowers grow in the gardens and parks in great pro- 
fusion; geraniums and fuchsias grow to trees, and 
roses attain a perfection not known inthe East. The 
flora of both zones are in bloom all the vear, and of 
most brilliant hues, frost being almost unknown 
here. A gentleman we saw working in his garden 
told us that six months before there was nothing on 
that plot; then the flowers were growing and bloom- 
ing in perfection. Very little care is needed; they 
almost grow spontaneously. The avenues are wide. 
Orange avenue, 140 feet wide, has a double row of 
orange and pine trees. Palm and Olive avenues, 
each 100 feet wide, have rows of palm and olive trees. 
The average width is 80 feet. The boulevard that 
extends around the hotel is 130 feet wide. The high- 
est altitude above sea level is 50 feet. 

There are grand views from all parts of the beach. 
To the east is a point of the Sierra Madre; to the 
west Point Sema rises 500 feet ; to the north is the 
Bay of San Diego, sixteen miles long and from one to 
five miles wide, a safe, land-locked harbor for craft 
of all kinds. 

The grand ocean stretches apparently illimitabl y 
before us, laving the shores as it beats upon them. 
The beach slopes gently; there is no undertow and 
it is clear of stones and hard shells. There is very 
little change in the temperature, summer or winter. 
The ground is staked out for building plots all around. 
The houses are mostly of brick or wood. The os- 
trich farm near the hotel is quite a curiosity. The 
ostrich matures at four and five years in the female 
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and male respectively. The male birds relieve the 
females by remaining on the nest two-thirds of the 
time required for hatching. The young need great 
care; it is three days after they are hatched before 
they can stand alone. The parent digs a hole in the 
ground for the eggs, laying from 30 to 75 a year, each 
one. They are very combative. They are plucked 
every nine months and the feathers are prepared and 
sent to market, the finest commanding from $90 to 
$100 per pound. Their bodies, poised on their long, 
slender limbs, give them a very ungraceful motion. 
They are not particular as to their diet, eating almost 
anything that may be thrown to them. 
Harriet W. Past. 


A MONUMENT TO THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 


An exchange journal says: On the 14th ult., (Febra- 
ary), the engineers of the Amboy Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad selected the site at which a 
monument will be erected to mark the starting-point 
of the first locomotive ever used in America. The 
spot is near the “ Mile Hollow,” one mile from Bor- 
dentown, N. J. 

The Camden and Amboy Railroad and Transpor- 
tation Company was incorporated by an act of the 
Legislature dated February 4th, 1830, with a capital 
stock of one million of dollars and the privilege of 
increasing it. The road was to run from Camden to 
some point on the Raritan Bay, and suitable steam 
or other vessels were required to be provided at 
either terminus of the road to make connection with 
the cities of Philadelphia and New York. The 
charges were not to exceed eight cents per ton per 
mile for transportation of freight, and ten cents per 
mile for carrying each passenger, and not to exceed 
three dollars for passengers between Philadelphia 
and New York. Then in lieu of all other taxes the 
company was required to pay a transit duty to the 
State of ten cents for each passenger, and fifteen 
cents for each ton of merchandise. 

Very shortly after the company had incorporated 
they ordered a locomotive to be built by George and 
Robert Stephenson, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng- 
land. This locomotive was shipped from England 
June 31,1831, and arrived at Philadelpbia in August. 
At that time the only piece of permanent track 
which had been completed by the railroad company 
was a piece about three-quarters of a mile in length, 
about a mile from Bordentown. As it was deemed 
desirable to give the machine a speedy trial, the lo- 
comotive was transferred from the sloop in which it 
had crossed the ocean to wagons, which carried it to 
near Bordentown. Here the machinery was put to- 
gether. A tender was constructed from a whiskey 
hogshead, placed on a four-wheel platform car, which 
had been used by the contractor in the construction 
of the road. The connection between the pump of 
the locomotive and the tank was made by means of 
a leather hose fitted up by a shoemaker of Borden- 
town. The locomotive was first put in steam Sep- 
tember 15th, and several trips were made previous to 
the public trial, which took place on November 12th, 
1831. On that trip R. L. Stevens acted as general 
instructor and conductor ; Isaac Dripps, now of Fort 


| cylinders, nine 


| satisfaction of all 


and were highly gratified with the exhibition. 


| apart. 
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Wayne, Indiana, was the engineer, and the late Ben- 
jamin Higgins of Bordentown, was the fireman. 
The locomotive originally weighed about ten tons; 
inches in diameter, twenty-inch 
stroke ; had one pair of driving-wheels, and one pair 


| of wheels, not connected, four feet six inches in di- 
| ameter; the hubs of the wheels were of cast iron, 


the spokes and rims of wood, and the tires of wrought 
tron. On this first trip the three cars carried mem- 


bers of the New Jersey Legislature and officers of 
the road. 


The New Jersey State Gazette of November 19, 1831, 


| contains the following account of this trial: “On the 


12th instant, an experiment was made by the mana- 
gers of the new railroad, now constructing from Bor- 
dentown to South Amboy, with their locomotive ma- 


| chine and two or three coaches attached thereto. 


About a mile and a quarter of the rails had been 
laid, and the experiment succeeded, it is said, to the 
present. A large number of the 
members of the Legislature and others attended, 
The 
machine to which the coaches were attached drew 
them with great velocity along the road, and it is cal- 


| culated that when the road is completed to Amboy 


that the whole distance can be performed at the rate 
of a mile in two minutes—and some say less.” 
The road from White Hill to Amboy was substan- 


| tially constructed of cast iron rails, supported on 


blocks of stone or wooden sleepers, placed three feet 
The remainder of the road from Bordentown 
to Camden was not built until after the other portion 
was completed, and as it was supposed that this por- 
tion would not be used but two or three months of 
the year, it was not so substantially built, but was 
constructed of wood faced with iron bars. 

It was not until February, 1833, that the company 
had the road from White Hill to South Amboy, pass- 
ing through Hightstown in order so that they could run 
their cars over it. But at that time they began to 
carry passengers and merchandise over the thirty-five 
miles of tracks, which cost about $18,000 per mile. 
The carriages were drawn by horses until September 
of that year, when tie “John Bull,” the locomotive 
which had been tried in 1831,and which had re- 
mained in Bordentown until then, was applied to one 
of the three daily lines over the road. It continued 
in this service until 1866. The locomotive was ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exposition, and is now in 
the National Museum at Washington. 

The site selected for the erection of a memorial to 
the starting of the first locomotive in America was 
the spot where the “John Bull” started, a mile be- 
low Bordentown, in 1831. The monument is to be 
constructed by Enoch De Worth, a mason of the Am- 
boy Division, and will be about seven and a half feet 
high, and composed of stones and rock taken from 
the original roadbed. The base will be about two 
and a half feet in height, and from the centre of this 
will raise the main shaft, three feet square, which 
will be bound with some of the rails used in the 
original track, and the spikes which fastened it to 
the sleepers. Work will be commenced on the monu- 
ment this week. 
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“ EVANGELICAL” QUAKERISM IN 
COLORADO. 
Letter in The Friend, (Philadelphia). 











I nave discussed the advances made in material 
things in this State ;—how gladly would I love to tell 
of more than a corresponding advance in morality 
and love to God. Yet I think that these latter ele- 
ments of a country’s strength are not wanting. 
Houses for worship and earnest workers in the cause 
of religion are multiplying everywhere’ So, while 
all through the West there is much to discourage the 
Christian, there is also much to encourage and cheer 
him. 

Our own beloved Society is scattered, and, I fear, 
is sometimes indifferent. If this broad West were 
only leavened with the old-fashioned Quaker ele- 
ment, what a power they could be in directing men 
hereabout to the spirituality of the Gospel. In some 
places the progressive Friends seem to flourish. But 
they have almost gone back into the forma] and man- 
conducted worship from which our early Friends 
were grateful to be delivered. I will give a sample 
of a modern “ Friends’” meeting that I attended a 
few months ago in this State. 

It was a good-sized gathering ; until eleven o’clock 
the congregation stood or sat around laughing and 
talking, when a man who took a seat facing the meet- 
ing, proposed singing the hymn, “ Jesus, lover of my 
soul.” Immediately after the singing, another man 
arose and offered a praver, standing—whilst the peo- 
ple sat and bowed their heads. 
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At the conclusion of 
‘Nearer, my God, to thee.” 
was not of the best; doubtless some 
were unaccustaqmed to it. 








this prayer, they sang 








The singing 














Immediately, again, one 


























of the ministers offered another prayer, stand- 
ing; whilst, as before, the congregation remained 
seated. During the prayers, many groans and ex- 











clamations were 





heard, such as “ True,” “Amen,” 
“ Glory to God,” “ Praise the Lord,” “ That’s so,” etc. 
After the Bible reading, John Henry Douglass com- 
menced his discourse by smilingly telling the people 
that he was superintendent of the pastoral and evan- 
gelical work, that he wanted them to look to him, 
and measure him, that he was on show,—on exhibi- 
tion, etc. Then, as if to allay fears that naturally 
might be raised regarding his intention to really 
preach the Gospel, be assured them that aftera while 
he would give them lots of theology—all the theology 
they wanted. 

of his sermon. 







































































He then plunged into the heavier part 

Even some of this would occasion- 
ally provoke smiles from his auditors. He once told 
us he liked shoutings,—Christians couldn’t help but 
shout—sometimes. Once,down in Maine, at one of 
his meetings, a teamster shouted so loud as to call all 
the angels down. He knew it! Anothertime, J. H.D. 
said, he was sure he himself would go to heaven—he 
could not be more sure of anything; and when he 
had been there a few days, he would run across 
father Abraham, and would say: “ Why,father Abra- 
ham, how in the world did you ever get here?” 
Then followed in detail the anticipated conversation. 
It was a relief when the conclusion of this strange 
Friends’ sermon was reached. After it was through, 
and the nods of approval and ejaculations connected 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


| with it had subsided, another minister made an ad- 
dress, urging all to aid in the establishment of a 
meeting in their city. Immediately afterwards 
| J. H. D. arose and announced that he would “ occupy 
the pulpit ” in a certain church that night. He then 
stretched his hands over the congregation and said: 

| “All will now arise, please,” and then, with out- 

stretched hands, pronounced a benediction. We 

| then separated. There had hardly been time for one 

moment’s reflection. It is possibly needless, just 
here, to remark on the difference between such a 

meeting—appropriate to almost any denomination 
| except Friends,—and a Friends’ meeting in Philadel- 
| phia or England. 





A BEFORE-THE-WAR TRANSACTION. 
Tue West Chester Local News receives from James R. 
Cooper, of Avondale, an interesting document in the 
shape of a power of attorney, drawn up in North 
Carolina just before the War, in order to send two 
free colored people to the North. It is as follows: 
This may certify to all whom it may concern that I, 
David White of Perquimans county, North Carolina, 
one of the Trustees of the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in North Carolina, by virtue and authority vested in 
me by said Yearly Meeting, I have placed under the 
care and direction of Owen White of our said county, 
and have contracted with him to convey to the State 
of Pennsylvania two negroes or people of color, viz. : 


Louey Rattiff, about thirty-six years old, and her son 
Henry, about eight years old, who lawfully belonged 
to said Quarterly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
in North Carolina, Louey being the daughter of Anna, 
who was conveyed by Richard Rattiff, with others, 
in the year 1813 to trustees of said society, and 
Henry isthe son of Louey. The said Owen White 
agrees to convey the said two negroes, Louey and 
Henry, to Pennsylvania, and deliver them into the 
care of Charles Yarnall, of Philadelphia, or Benjamin 
D. Johnson, of Lancaster county (unavoidable acci- 
dents being accepted). I have furnished him, the 
said Owen White, with money sufficient, as is be- 
lieved, to pay all expenses that may accrue on the 
journey, and he is to render an account of the same 
on his return home. In witness whereof, I, the said 
David White, Trustee as aforesaid, hath hereunto to 
these presents, set my hand and seal the 15th day of 
the 4th month, 1859. 

Davip WHITE. 

Witness, Wm. R. BLancuarp. 

I, James C. Skinner, Clerk of the Court of Pleas 
and Quarter Sessions in and for the county of Per- 
quimans, State of North Carolina, do hereby certify 
that personally appeared before me David White, and 
acknowledged the above deed to be his act and deed 
for the purpose therein contained, given under my 
hand and seal of office at Hertford, the 18th of April, 
A. D. 1859. Jas. C. SKINNER, Clerk. 


[Seal.] 


WE live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


Philip J. Bailey. 


